





VOLUME XXV. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH-AMERICAN.* 


Editor Musical Visitor: 
DY these few weeks of vacation | find myself spe- 
cially interested in perusing some of the many music 
journals that find their way to my desk. At frequent times 
the spirit prompts me to resort to my sometimes /iterary ef- 
fusiveness. Just now one of those times seems to be due. On 
page 199 (second column), July Musicat Visiror, | read: 
‘‘The system of fingering known as the American System 
which uses X to indicate the thumb is neither American nor 
English, but German,” and no doubt you are correct. 

Just then my thoughts flashed to a certain teacher who 
recently proclaimed to several contemplated pupils that she 
was teaching a new method—‘‘the true German method.”’ 
Investigation disclosed the fact that she had been using the 
< 1 2 3 4 System, and the ‘‘true German” method was 
simply 1 2 345. If she had only known that the former 
was German it would have been different. To most Amer- 
ican teachers this is a revelation. / have always termed it 
the English-American. However that is not the main point 
which PF tee me up” a little. The statement that ‘‘1 2 
3 4 5 is the most rational method,” is the little ‘‘ persuader”’ 
that prompts a little ‘‘capering into the ring.”’ If not enter- 
taining to your readers let it pass as a needed recreation of 
this kind for the writer. Ask any child to hold up its first 
finger — will it respond with the thumb? If the ‘‘most 
rational,” why not? It would be most rational and natural 
if taught from babyhood that we have five fingers on each 
hand. 

The ancient Hebrews called the great toe the thumb of the 
foot, hence the phrase ‘‘the thumbs of the hands and feet.” 
(See ‘‘Thumb,” Standard Dictionary.) Thus we may say 
we are, perhaps, progressing to the more rational. No 
doubt ere long we shall have no use for the name thumb. 
But until that time arrives, compilers and authors of instruc- 
tion books for the violin, flute, cornet and other like instru- 
ments will use figure 1 to indicate what is now universally 
known as the forefinger. Thus the question solidly confronts 
us: which is the more rational and natural; to use a system of 
fingering applicable alike to all fingered instruments, or one 
for the piano and organ, another for other instruments? It is 
easy to understand how extremely awkward it would be 
now to teach the violin pupil that figure 2 means forefinger 
(of course there would be no use for figure 1 in violin-playing 
should the 1 2 3 4 5 system be adopted for all instruments). 
It has been fully demonstrated that the < 1 2 3 4 system is 
practical, natural and rational. First finger remains first 
finger when carried over to the piano and organ from violin, 
cornet, etc. As a matter of fact there is too much finger- 
marking in the great majority of instruction books. By your 
permission | will quote from a little book | am interested in: 
‘‘After marking the proper fingering to be used with a certain 
group of notes, scale, chord or arpeggios, it 1s worse than a 
waste of time and labor to attach figures to other groups, 
scales, chords and arpeggios, which, from their very nature, 
require the same fingering. It is indeed a hindrance to the 
proper advancement of the pupil.” The same might trutb- 
fully be said regarding some singing-books that have syllable 
names attached to the notes. Pupils are not going to read 
notes when they have numbers and syllables attached. 


*We believe in looking at all sides of a subject (there are always more 
than one), and we shall be glad to hear from others on the question of finger- 
ng.—Ep. Visitor. 
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If correct principles are inculcated at the foundation, bu 
little finger or syllable marking is needed with any student 
Please understand | am not objecting to the 1 2 3 4 5 system 
of fingering—I use it myself—more especially because | have 
to. It is just as easy, but, according to my way of thinking, 
not as practical nor rational when considering all fingered 
instruments. We once used the syllable Si for 7 of the major 
scale. We are gradually getting into the habit of calling it 
Ti, so as not to have two of the same name in the same 
family. But | must not tax your patience further this time. 
If no one éver reads this effusion, it’s a great relief to thus 
unburden one’s thoughts. Yours for the cause, 

Henry H. JOHNSON, 
Mansfield, O. 


ON CERTAIN NEGLECTS IN PIANO-TEACHING. 
W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


NE of the most serious defects of much of current piano- 
teaching is that of touch, which is left until a late period 
of the course, or is taught in a restricted and hampering 
manner entirely unequal to the demands of modern playing. 
Nearly all the elementary books begin by placing the hand 
in a five-finger position and attempt to secure from the be- 
ginning a hammer action of the fingers moving at the joints 
where they join the palm of the hand—the metacarpal joint 
I think it is. All the exercises have this action in view, and 
while some teachers, like Weidenbach, of Leipsic, insist upon 
loud and fast playing, and some upon soft and slow playing, 
all seem to think that a pianist perfected in this mechanism 
is prepared for a destiny in life. 

Another very curious and fatal error is that of expecting 
the instruction to concern itself for years with exercises 
(limited in the manner | have mentioned) and with studies, 
which are little if at all musical, and at the end to graduate 
a pupil who can p/ay. A pupil taught in this manner needs 
many terms of training before it will be possible to play any- 
thing of a serious or elaborate character in an expressive 
manner. 

The neglects in these two cases are not quite the same. 
Both alike ignore fundamental activities of the playing appa- 
ratus; and the latter also neglects the awakening of the mu- 
sical perceptions, which in the nature of the case can only 
be done by the use of stimulative music by musical com- 
posers. Some teachers even go as far as a certain rather 
distinguished friend of mine who holds that touch belongs 
to the later parts of piano education. It is not necessary to 
say that | am entirely opposed to this principle. | hold that 
whatever the instrument taken in hand, the first thing to do 
upon it is to master the art of a musical and expressive qual- 
ity of tone; because when one has this anything whatever 
that one plays will sound well; whereas without a musical 
tone nothing will sound well. 

The technical neglect in the reliance upon five-finger exer- 
cises and hammer movements of the fingers in all the early 
parts of instruction are the following: In the first place, 
whenever there is melody to be played, or whenever even 
a passage has to be played with a melodic quality of tone 
(the earnest appealing quality which belongs to melody), 
there is a pressure upon the Keys, coming from the arm by 


’ the use of a particular part of the playing apparatus, namely 


the friceps muscle. This latter specification will be new to 
all my readers excepting those who happen to have seen an 
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article by Dr. Mason in Music for July, 1896. Dr. Mason, 
after years of attention to touch, has only lately succeeded in 
identifying the work of a particular muscle which has been 
previously ignored in all instruction books, but which pian- 
ists with an earnest touch have employed this fifty years at 
least. This muscle lies along the outer side of the upper arm, 
a little nearer the elbow than the shoulder. In order to de- 
tect its action the following experiment is directed by Dr. 
Mason: Placing the hand in a curved position upon the lap, 
and clasping the upper arm with other hand, give a slight 
push with the ends of the fingers, immediately relaxing, 
and repeat. If properly done the muscle upon the upper 
arm will be felt to contract and relax. The same can be 
done upon the keyboard, the point of the finger remaining 
upon the key, before, during and after the touch, the entire 
action taking place in the triceps muscle, with only enough 
instantaneous bracing to transmit the impulse from the 
upper arm to the finger-tips. There is a class of touches 
which I have been in the habit of employing for many years 
for producing a bright, musical and telling tone (where 
staccato quality is desired), made by springing away from 
the keys, the finger-points being at the moment of preparing 
the touch in actual contact with the keys, and the impulse 
coming somewhere from the arm. This touch takes the 
pedal, for the sake of resonance and prolonged vibration. | 
now see that this touch must have been made by the triceps 
muscle. 

Quite a number of teachers now make it a point to intro- 
duce arm-touches and a free wrist early in the instruction. 
But not all have alike productive methods of doing so. The 
touch sometimes known as ‘‘down-arm”’ is now quite com- 
mon; I mean the one in which the arm falls by its weight 
upon the keys, or rather upon the finger-tips. Even a child 
can make a mellow and fine singing tone by the use of this 
method, provided the wrist be properly handled. The point 
is to hold the hand above the keys, hanging down inert from 
the arm, the wrist being entirely loose, and the finger-tip 
about two inches above the keys. Now permit the arm to 
drop, when the finger-tip will touch the key very forcibly. 
If the wrist is held rigid any length of time the tone will be 
hard; but if the wrist be relaxed at the very moment of 
alighting, that is, at the precise instance when the impulse 
has reached the key, so that the wrist sinks down as low as 
it will go (to the level of the keys or even lower), the tone 
will be mellow and louder or softer according to the abandon 
with which the weight of the arm was permitted to engage 
the keys. 

One of the most important uses of this touch, aside from its 
wide application in heavy playing, is in the loosening influ- 
ence it has upon the wrist. The older! get the more ! see 
that elasticity and freedom of the wrist underlie all good 
tone-making upon the piano. 

Of course in calling attention to these touches | am not 
saying that finger-training is not the main thing in technics. 
Still | do say that technic includes the entire art of produc- 
ing tone upon the piano, not alone in all possible qualities, 
but also in all available degrees of speed. Some days ago | 
heard Mr. Liebling talk, taking the ground that he was at 
present uncertain how far he would consider scale-practice 
necessary, since scale runs are no longer written by com- 
posers, and arpeggios but rarely. Everything now is 
chords and melody, with thematic development, in which 
discriminative touch is the main thing, in order to carry the 
moving voices clearly. 

| do not go with Mr. Liebling at this point any more than 
| do with Dr. Mason, who is now inclined to entirely discard 
raising the finger in the practice of exercises as the prelim- 
inary of making a tone. He prefers to retain the fingers 
near the keys and deliver the tone by means of a sudden 
impulse coming from the fingers themselves in light cases 
and from the arm in heavier exigencies. | think that if this 
were to be done by teachers generally, certain new difficul- 


ties would arise, and we would have the arm movements in 
running work, which we have to take so much trouble to 
get rid of. The fingers are, after all, the part of the playing 
apparatus which have about two thirds of all the work to do 
and by one of those curious contradictions of providence 
(of which there are also others in the world) music is built 
with the melody in the soprano where it has to be played 
by the weak little finger and the still more old-maidish 
fourth finger, whereas in an Ingersoll world the second finger 
would have been upon the upper side of the hand (outer 
side) or the melody would have grown in the middle of the 
music. I! believe that equalizing the fingers, as fingers, and 
forming finger technic, is, after all, the part of piano-practice 
which we still must go on doing for at least two thirds of 
the practice. 

The problem is to accomplish it without leaving undone 
these other things upon which tone quality depends: the 
loosening of the wrist, the free transmission of the arm im- 
pulses to the finger-tips, and the exertion if necessary of 
large arm-force through the fingers in chords, octaves and 
the like. 

With reference to scale-practice there are other consider- 
ations. One of the hand habits which has to be formed is 
that of conforming to the signature automatically. When 
one sees at the beginning a certain signature the hand 
should without much thought conform itself to the selection 
of white and black keys which this signature calls for, and 
| would like the fingering to be so well established that 
whenever a run occurs the hand would assume the regular 
scale-fingering without the necessity of making it or even 
thinking about it. This will not come unless the scales have 
been thoroughly studied about three or four times during the 
course of the study: In the first and second grades for the 
plain scales with each hand singly; in the third grade in 
canon form in order to establish the fingering; in the fifth 
grade in long forms and rapidity for brilliancy. The pianist 
who does not bring to his ordinary playing a background of 
experience of this kind will be in a very indifferent condition 
for playing, and his running work will not be so good. 

Of all the modern discoveries in technic | think perhaps 
the most important is that of the futility of the peculiar hand 
motion generally taught in instruction books—the hand 
motion, | mean, which is produced by holding the arm still 
and moving the hand at the fingers, as upon a hinge. This 
touch has nothing in it. All hand motions have their origin 
in the arm, and ought to be played with a flexible wrist. 
In very heavy hand chords the wrist at moment of deliver- 
ing the touch is braced but relaxes instantly, the pressure not 
being retained upon the key so much as a single half second. 
All heavy impacts must be delivered elastically, the relaxa- 
tion following instantly after the shock. In rapid octaves 
the heavy impulses are distributed in groups of four, six or 
eight lesser impulses. In these the hand has a motion 
similar to the usual motion taught as correct hand touch; 
but it is different, the wrist remaining perfectly limp, just 
as it is when the hand is hung by the side and swung 
freely. 

All these peculiarities have to do with interpretation later, 
and also very much to do with power of tone, varied tone 
quality, and the ultimate attainment of a high degree of first- 
class finger technic. 

Perhaps I ought to say that I still hold that in slow finger 
passages the fingers may well be raised high preparatory to 
the touch; but in all fast finger passages the finger-points lie 
close to the key. In all good playing the impact falls not 
upon the dead end of the fingers, but upon the sensitive 
cushion of muscle just inside the finger-point, for which rea- 
son the curved position of the fingers must not be too much 
pressed; and must be compensated for by a sort of inward 
pull of the sensitive first joints at the moment of impact. 
In other words, a good tone is made by drawing it out, 
rather than by hammering it out. The reason | make these 
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suggestions is that my summer pupils mostly show the bad 
effects of the faulty teaching | have mentioned here. 


THE TURK IS AFRAID OF ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS.” 


NE of the causes of the wholesale massacre of the Arme- 
nians by the Turks proves to have been an innocent little 
volume of Moody and Sankey hymns, says the New York Re- 
corder. It appears that in the seclusion of the Sultan’s palace 
the sacred songs that are so familiar to the church-going 
public of America were pored over by the suspicious leader 
of the faithful and his advisers until the conviction became 
firmly established in their minds that the hymns were nothing 
less than the sentiments of a band of murderous rebels. This 
interesting story is told by the Rev. George H. Filian, once 
the Armenian pastor of the Evangelical Church of Marsovan, 
Asia Minor. Banished from the Sultan's dominions for the 
crime of preaching the Gospel, Mr. Filian came to this coun- 
try and is now an American citizen. He had previously 
been educated in America, and had graduated from the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary in 1882. He speaks English per- 
fectly. 

‘“You can judge of the state of mind of Sultan Abdul Ha- 
mid,” said Mr. Filian to the writer, ‘‘when | tell you that 
three words from the Lord’s prayer, chosen as a text by a 
fellow preacher of mine in Armenia, threw the sublime Porte 
into a rage and nearly cost the preacher his life. The three 
words were ‘Thy Kingdom Come,’ and the Turkish author- 
ities construed this to mean that the Armenians were extoll- 
ing the glories of some anti-Turkish ruler. Word speedily 
reached the Sultan of the preacher’s seditious utterances, and 
he was seized, heavily ironed and thrown into prison. Here 
is a photograph of him, taken after his arrest.” 

The picture was that of a stalwart, black-bearded Arme- 
nian, standing erect, with heavy chains on his wrists. 

‘The preacher's life was in great peril,” continued Mr. 
Filian, ‘‘but fortunately the news of his arrest penetrated even 
that deaf and dumb country to the outside world and even- 
tually reached the British Prime Minister. Through the lat- 
ter's intervention the life of the culprit who had preached 
the coming of the Kingdom of Christ was spared on condi- 
tion that he left the country, never to return. 

‘One of the hymns that first attracted the attention of the 
lurks to the supposed danger to be feared from the mission- 
aries was the famous old rallying song of the church: 


Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before; 
Christ, the Royal Master, 
Leads against the foe, 
Forward into battle, 
Let His banners go 


‘‘It seems hard to believe the statement when it is made 
in this country, but it is a fact that after the verses had been 
translated into the Turkish language they were interpreted 
by the Mohammedans to be a deliberate attempt on the part 
of the Armenians to provoke an uprising against the Turks. 
The warlike tenor of the song was declared to be a call to 
arms, and the Sultan probably saw in his imagination the 
armies of the unbelievers besieging the gates of his palace in 
response to the call. The Turks’ resentment was intensified 
by the fact that at the same meeting in which the hymn was 
sung a minister unfortunately preached a sermon from the 
text, ‘Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the devil.’ Further on in the 
same sermon he referred to the words that follow those of 
his text, ‘For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.’ From the perverted point of view of the sublime Porte 
these utterances seemed to be most incendiary, and Sultan 
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Abdul Hamid’s guilty conscience speedily convinced him 
that he must be the particular ruler of darkness against whom 
the minister inveighed. 

‘* Another of the ‘Sankey’ hymns that was taken to be a 
deliberate throwing of the Armenian gauge of battle in the 
face of the Turks was the familiar old song, by Bliss, ‘Only 
an armor-bearer, yet may | stand, waiting to follow at the 
King’s command.’ Still another old-timer, also by Bliss, 
added to the trouble: ‘Hold the fort, for | am coming.’ 
This almost provokes a smile when it is sung in public in 
this country, but in the uneasy state of the Sultan and his 
people even this poor old song was regarded as a defiance. 
The Sultan could apparently imagine the holding of no other 
forts than those filled with hostile Armenians, threatening 
the very foundations of his throne with their weapons. 

‘*But the words that probably did most to create the feel- 
ing that the Christians were dangerous revolutionists were 
those contained in Revelations, and running as follows: 

** ‘And | looked, and beheld a horse, and his name that 
sat on him was death, and hell followed after him. And 
power was given them over the fourth of the earth to kill 
with sword and with hunger and with death and with the 
pests of the earth. 

** “And the Kings of the earth, and the great men and the 
rich men and the chief captains and the mighty men and 
every bond man and every free man hid themselves in the 
tents and in the rocks and mountains, and said to the moun- 
tains and the rocks, ‘‘Fall on us and hide us from the wrath 
of Him that sitteth on the throne.”’’ 

‘‘Everything of a similiar nature,”” continued Mr. Filian, 
‘‘or anything in the Bible which contained the least reference 
to arms or battle, was taken as a threat against the sacred 
person and authority of the Sultan. The Bible is so full of 
these passages, and the hymns used by the missionaries are 
founded so generally on the idea of soldiers fighting for a 
principle, that there was no loophole for escape when the 
obstinate and blundering Turks had once made up their 
minds that an onslaught on the empire of the Sultan was 
intended. 

‘*There is no such thing as argument or appeal in Turkey. 
When the Sultan declares that certain steps shall be taken 
there is but one thing to do—submit, and consider yourself 
fortunate if banishment and not death be the fate decreed. 
The latest news that | have from Armenia is that not one 
Christian church remains open in the land. All are closed. 
Christianity is a dead letter, and the missionaries need expect 
little mercy unless this country speedily interferes in their 
behalf. What can they hope for from ignorant fanatics who 
slaughter people by thousands because they sing ‘Hold the 
Fort,’ and preach ‘Thy Kingdom come?’ ”’ 


THE CULTIVATION OF MEMORY IN PIANO 
STUDENTS. 


VERYBODY knows that children possess a much greater 
faculty for memorizing things than do older people. In 
our public school system they recognize this fact, and no 
child is excused from class duties upon such an absurd plea 
as ‘‘lack of memory.’’ Indeed, they cultivate the habit of 
memorizing systematically and with the very best of results. 
Now I am exactly at the point which | wish to impress 
upon my readers: The memory should be cultivated as 
assiduously in the music-room as it is in the school-room, 
and we would never be confronted with the excuse that 
‘*Mary can not play today, for she left her music at home.” 
In most cases the small damsel is only too anxious to play 
without being bothered with those ‘‘ dreadful notes,” for the 
active little brain takes kindly to recording sweet sounds 
within its innermost recesses. Now and then one finds a 
child who finds it really hard to memorize, but the music- 
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teacher can surely work as hard during the regulation two 
lessons a week to overcome this difficulty as the school- 
teacher does everyday. 

Teachers complain that children play carelessly if the notes 
are not before them constantly. Well, apply a counter-irri- 
tant. Give the pupil so much to accomplish in the way of 
touch and tone production that there is little or no room for 
careless playing. 

There is an enormous amount of teaching done which 
consists merely of playing as many notes as possible in the 
shortest space of time. It is surprising when one thinks of 
it intelligently, and from the vantage point of experience, how 
poorly teachers do manage to make children play sometimes. 
My sympathies are all with the children, for, as a rule, they 
are made to work much harder than is necessary, and they 
accomplish very little, owing to the roundabout way they 
go at music. but this refers mostly to the little pupils, for 
better methods are becoming universal among the teachers 
of advanced classes. 

However, the question in hand pertains only to memory, 
and I wish to advance a strong plea for having the memory 
cultivated instead of having it systematically suppressed in 
the young. 

Fully half the advanced students who come to me are 
quite convinced that they can not play at all without notes, 
when, in truth, the memory has simply become dormant 
through disuse. I have never yet found a case so obstinate 
that it could not be remedied if the pupil was willing to make 
a persistent and earnest effort.—American Art Journal. 


TWO GREAT CONCERTS FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
GEORGE F. ROOT MONUMENT FUND. 


N all this great city, says the Chicago Inter’ Ocean, there 
was no demonstration in harmony with the sublime spirit 
of the day that was more imposing, more sympathetic, and 
more touching than that which took place within the spacious 
walls of the Coliseum during the afternoon and evening of 
July 4. 

Here an appreciative people, mindful of the greatness and 
goodness of one of their best-known citizens, who had but 
recently joined the choir invisible, paid tribute to the genius 
and worth of the man by listening to his songs, contributing 
laurels of applause to his memory, in the hope that the deeds 
and joys of the day would take practical form, namely, the 
erection of a national monument upon which the world may 
in after years read the revered name of Dr. George F. Root. 

The two mighty audiences that sat within the Coliseum 
during the afternoon and evening displayed their patriotism 
in a worthy manner. It was the patriotism that delights in 
harmony rather than in noise, in sentiment rather than in 
bombast, in devotion rather than in display. Dr. George F. 
Root, one of the foremost men of his day, one of the most 
inspired, and one of the gentlest of men, as he was one of 
the simplest, achieved many triumphs, won great victories, 
alone and unaided. He was a mighty soldier and a great 
commander, yet he never carried a gun and never issued an 
order, but he conquered with his inspired songs and com- 
manded the attention of the world. 

The Union soldiers were inspired with his songs, and the 
Confederates declared that they would and could have been 
the victors in the gigantic conflict had they had Dr. Root'’s 
songs to lead them on. 

Truly such a man, with character as gentle as his own 
face, and that was a benediction, deserves a monument for 
American youth to profit by the view of his benign counte- 
nance and by the memory of his deeds ever performed in 
modesty. 

The Fourth of July was an appropriate day for such con- 
certs. The man who had written the songs of a nation ‘in 
her darkest hour deserved to have those songs repeated on 
the national holiday, with American flags flying on all sides, 


with a chorus of the people to voice them, and with a back- 
ground of fireworks without that was another symbol of the 
great anniversary. 

Both afternoon and evening the program was devoted to 
war songs, in which those of Dr. Root predominated. The 
conductors were William L. Tomlins and Frederic W. Root, 
the son of Dr. Root. The chorus was made up of the singers 
of the Apollo Club and some five hundred others, so that the 
chorus numbered about twelve hundred singers. The Sec- 
ond Regiment Band provided the accompaniments. In the 
afternoon there was also a large children’s chorus. 

The audiences were enthusiastic, as they ought to be on 
occasions of this kind. The singing of the chorus met with 
approval and deserved it, too, for its work was excellent and 
in every way hth oe to the day and the occasion. Mrs. 
Genevra Johnston Bishop never sang better than she did 
when offering that superb ae ‘The Battle of the Repub- 
lic.” Her voice rang out like a bell, and every tone was 
heard. 

Then when John M. Hubbard came forward there was 
another display of enthusiasm, and then the veteran, who 
has sung these songs for so many years, gave his heart and 
soul to the purpose of the moment, and the audience felt it 
and went wild. Mr. Hubbard made every note tell, and it 
won a sympathetic echo in every heart. 

Later there was another episode that took the good people 
back to the days of the war, when the Lumbard brothers, 


Jules and Frank, were more popular than the De Reszke 


brothers are now, for they fixed the souls of the people to 
the doing of great deeds. Their songs sent the youth to the 
front, where he fought for his country, and more than that no 
man doeth. A splendidly built old gentleman, whose sixty 
years were hardly evident in his song, and whose long white 
hair fell about his head with the grace of a coronet on the 
head of a beautiful princess, stepped upon the platform and 
the building shook, for the audience applauded him in mem- 
ory of the past. Such was the royal welcome given to Jules 
Lumbard upon coming once again before his own people. 
Chicago had not forgotten its war-time singer; absence had 
made the heart grow fonder, and the ovation would have 
gladdened the heart of a king whose subjects fear more than 
they love their rulers. 

And when the white-haired veteran sang ‘‘Just Before the 
Battle, Mother,’’ there may have been hearts in that sympa 
thetic throng that were not touched by the spell of the singer 
and the conquest of the composer, but it is hard to believe 
such to be the case. A hush fell over that audience just as 
if the war were still in progress, and mothers were still 
wondering whether their beloved boys were still alive, and 
just as if the good boys at the front were still singing them- 
selves into greater harmony with patriotism and heroism by 
thinking of their mothers in their dream songs before rushing 
into the thick of the fight. Truly Dr. Root has written for 
all times, for mothers and sons are ever thinking of each 
other; there is always a war, a conflict, a battle, a triumph, 
a blessing somewhere, and Dr. Root caught its melody and 
gave it life. 

Was it any wonder that the audience was impressed as 
with the memory of a great sorrow chastened by time? 

And was it any marvel that when the snow-crowned 
singer voiced the music of ‘‘The Battle Cry of Freedom” 
that the people could not wait for him to finish, but joined 
in the chorus, as if every note meant another soldier to the 
front? Handkerchiefs were waved, people stood up and 
sang, and then they shouted, and then they sang again, audi- 
ence and chorus joining in the glad impulse of the hour. It 
was a beautiful sight in that flag-decked hall, with the white- 
haired singer at the helm of the great song ship, and thou- 
sands of men and women and children waving their handker- 
chiefs, and in every way testifying to their sympathy with a 
great cause and a beautiful thought. 

In olden times singers were crowned; today they live in 
the hearts of the people. 





















WORDS IN SINGING. 


ISS FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS, in writing at length 
on the faulty use of words by vocalists, closes as fol- 
lows: 

When all is said and done, no question but that this ap- 
plication of language to musical intervals is the most waste- 
ful and difficult of the vocalist’s study. 

This thing of plastering a homely word sound over a 
beautiful musical sound, and then hauling and mauling the 
two poor things till both are spoiled—the word is gone and 
the tone is ruined. And for what? 

Verbiage in music, in all languages, is more or less a 
farce. 

| asked three French people, habitués of the crescent of the 
opera-house here, where the sounds are best centered, how 
much they heard on an average of operatic wording. 

One said, ‘‘Not a third!’’ One, ‘‘Only a few words once 
in a while, sometimes a whole phrase’’; another, that he 
never thought of such a thing as hearing individual words— 
he followed the music through the subject or sentiment of 
the story. He did not think it possible to gather even the 
sense of any opera without knowing it beforehand. 

There is a nice verdict. 

Imagine the trouble these singers are put to to make words 
go at all, and look at the result! Where is the advantage, 
and what is the gain? And now that Wagner music has 
made the subject ridiculous, the question is, ‘‘ What is go- 
ing to come of it?” 

If in the legitimate language the case is absurd, what is 
the sense of making those crazy-quilt translations which 
harm the musical effect so much without giving anything 
in return ? 

Till words are abolished all vocal work should be sung in 
the original for the sake of keeping close to the composer. 

Also till such an end is attained all singers should be lin- 
guists—not ‘‘scrub” linguists as at present, but at home 
mentally in at least four tongues. 

The very first thing to acquire on first decision to be a vo- 
calist is language—four at least. It is not a question of 
choice, it is a question of necessity. Think of a modiste 
who could only make up headwear in velvet! 

In this cosmopolitan age anyway, when all the nations are 
sitting in each other's laps, all children should learn lan- 
guages at an age when they can learn four as well as one. 

There is no reason why they should not if sp only 
thought so—and people ought to ‘‘thought so.’’ It would 
save much handicap and failure later—especially for singers. 





GIRLS AND THE GUITAR IN JAPAN. 


|X Japan there are two things which are taught to all the 
little girls. One is how to place a flower or a branch of 
leaves in a vase, and the other is how to play on the guitar. 

If you go into a Japanese house you hear a tinkle from 
almost every room. You get used to this soft, light beat of 
music as you do to the gurgle of the brook or the drip of a 
fountain. 

There seems to be no Japanese house without its flower 
vase, its picture on the wall, and its guitar. 

The Japanese have four kinds of guitar, or harp. The sa- 
masin is the common kind; it has a long neck, its square 
body is covered with a tight catskin, and it has three strings, 
or wires; the player strikes these wires with a curious little 
piece of ivory or she picks them with her fingers. Then 
there is the big koto with its thirteen strings, and there is a 
very — sort of harp brought from China and called a 
‘‘gikken.” 

This gikken has three sets of wires, and if Miss Chrysan- 
themum is an accomplished musician she makes very gay 
music on her Chinese harp. With the rosy finger-tips of 
her small, brown hands she can bring forth from the wires 
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all the sounds of the great Japanese hunt, which takes place 
each year on the third of November. 

On one set of the wires she can call like a hunter to his 
hounds, and from another set, at the same time, you hear 
the hounds bark and bay. She will give you from the little 
harp the most enchanting noise—the cries of the Japanese 
wild animals, and the notes of the swamp and water birds. 

The Japanese are so fond of music that they scarcely take 
a meal without the harp or guitar. This table-music is fur- 
nished either by a daughter of the family or by a ‘‘singing 
girl” hired from outside, of whom there is a large class in 
Japan. 

The ‘‘singing girl” will come in on her little wooden clogs, 
bringing her guitar; and with the jeweled hairpins stuck in 
her glossy black hair, and her gay sash tied in big bows at 
her back, she looks exactly as you see her on Japanese fans. 
While the family eat rice and beans and raw fish she will 
sing them a song of a flowering cherry tree or a red peony, 
or chant them a ballad of the Golden Dragon, sounding the 
guitar all the while. | am sorry to say she sings ‘‘through 
her nose” and in a very high key. 

Sometimes a small drum is used, and now and then the 
singer accents her song with a dull, soft boom, boom, boom. 





EDUCATED MUSICIANS. 


NE of the most hopeful signs of the progress of the mu- 

sical art, says the London Musical Standard, is that 
prominent professors uphold the necessity of a general musi- 
cal education, and also insist that literary education and gen- 
eral culture should not be absent from the curriculum of the 
musical student; for doubtless much of the old-fashioned 
prejudice, with which the profession of music was viewed 
not long ago, was due to the fact that musicians themselves 
were apt to be rather illiterate, and, indeed, if they were 
performers, their own art in its more intellectual aspects was 
a sealed book to them. We all know the stories of the fa- 
mous singers who had to be taught every note they sang, 
as one would teach a parrot, and we have only to read the 
biographies of the great composers of the past to see that, 
even when they did not show their lack of general educa- 
tion, the opportunities given to them of improving their 
minds in other directions than that of the art they practiced 
were very small indeed. It may be said that they neverthe- 
less produced immortal works, and that since that is all we 
need ask of a composer the matter of general education is 
of not much account. 

There is truth in this, of course, but we would point out 
that all the great composers of the modern school have been 
well-educated men in an ordinary sense. Weber received 
the education of a gentleman, and at one time filled the post 
of private secretary to a nobleman; Berlioz is another ex- 
ample of a cultured man; Schumann was a literary man of 
decided gifts, as well as a composer of genius; Mendelssohn 
was cultured in every respect, and Wagner was a thinker, a 
philosopher, as well as a dramatist and musician. 

It can not be seriously held that the cultivation of the 
mind in every respect has a direct bearing on the writing of 
music, although at the same time we must not delude our- 
selves with the belief that music is a thing that comes from 
beyond the skies, and is therefore amenable to none of the 
influences of education; but it can be held that a knowledge 
of literature and art, and the habit of reasoning which is in- 
duced by education, must have some effect in broadening 
the mind and enlarging the sympathies of the composer. 
In time, of course, a man of talent picks up a culture of his 
own, without any assistance from education, and such cul- 
ture is of much more value than anything the usual course 
of education can give; but at the same time this kind of cul- 
ture is apt to come so late in life that much of its advantage 
is discounted by its tardy arrival. To a musician, also, it is 
particularly necessary that his mind should be prepared to 
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receive impressions of all sorts and from all sources, for the 
art has the peculiar effect of cutting off its votaries from the 
world, and making them live almost solely in a planet of 
their own imagining, so that in time nothing has any inter- 
est for them ex-ept it be connected with the art they love. 
However much some of us may think this a proper attitude 
of mind for an artist it can not but limit his vision, and it 
must shut from him much of human life and thought which 
would be of much use to him, and would supply him with 
motive power in composition. 

The great musicians we have mentioned probably found 
a strong stimulus in their intimate knowledge of the best 
literature of the world, and in the case of Wagner, for in- 
stance, philosophical thought had a great deal to do with 
determining and arousing the moods which are impressed 
on his music. If education is of use to geniuses such as these, 
how much more must it be of service to the ordinary pro- 
fessional musician who has, as a rule, none of that extraor- 
dinary intuition of genius which to a great extent can take 
the place of general culture! Without education the pro- 
fessional musician can not expect to be received as the equal 
of other professional men, and that this should be so mili- 
tates, and has militated, against the dignity of the profession 
of music. As music has progressed in the minds of men 
from a mere amusement to be serious art, the profession of 
which, so far from being derogatory, is now considered of 
noble purpose, we have gradually perceived that a general 
education is necessary if, as we have said, the musician is to 
take his place beside other professional men. 


ACCIDENTAL ARTISTS. 


USICAL history demonstrates the fact that, like Wachtel, 
who began life as a postilion, most tenors are accidents. 
That is to say, the men who have made the most stir in 
the world in this line of work have had a natural gift that 
was little suspected until they were pretty well along in life. 
Lafranc, the phenomenal tenor, who made quite a stir about 
twenty years ago, was a railway porter at Marseilles, and 
was singing to his fellow workmen at the station at Mar- 
seilles one night when Gounod arrived there by train and 
happened to hear him. He invited him to his hotel and 
advised him to cultivate his voice. The result was that the 
railway porters at Marseilles contributed a small sum weekly 
to send him to Paris. There Gounod got an entry for him 
at the Conservatoire, and the result we all know. He was 
probably the greatest Marseilles favorite. Campanini was 
lowly born. He was at one time a blacksmith. His voice 
attracted somebody’s attention—we forget whose—and the 
result we know. Jean de Reszke was never intended by 
nature to be a tenor at all. Up to middle life he was a bari- 
tone and attracted no particular attention. He may be said 
to have almost forced his voice into a tenor register. For 
many years he sang in the small towns of Europe without 
particular notice, and it was his sister, Mlle. de Reszke, who 
made the first hit of the family at the Grand Opera House in 
Paris. She was a soprano singer of great gifts. She is now 
dead, but her influence got the de Reszkes to Paris, and 
there Jean de Reszke made his first hit singing with Patti. 
The papers at the time praised the tenor more than they did 
the great prima donna, and it is a matter of operatic history 
that ever since she has refused to sing with him. De Lucia 
was a drummer boy, and the great Patti the daughter of an 
itinerant fiddler. 








At the Root Memorial Concert at Chicago, July 4, Mr. 
Luther Laflin Mills delivered an address, in the course of 
which he said : 

The story of the war songs of Root is the story of the 
songs of every people. Cradle songs become crystallized in 
human character; home songs running through the mem- 
ories of men are the thread of gold which binds them to 


purity, and sacred hymns, once learned in childhood and 
arousing the dullest ear in after years, are a constant link 
between God and man. Songs are easy sermons. Their 
power abides. Men love them. The songs of George F. 
Root abide, and will remain in the memories and voices of 
our people not only as reminders of the Nation’s heroic 
struggle for self-preservation, but as a constant, inspiring, and 
educating force in maintaining and strengthening the lofty 
sentiment of American patriotism. On this day of America’s 
celebration of its beginning as a Nation we bring the tribute 
of the people’s gratitude to the good man who sang great 
songs for freedom and the republic and thus strengthened for 
victory their defenders and gave a continuing inspiration for 
their defense to the men of the present and to the generations 
of the future. 

Hon. Clark E. Carr, of Galesburg, was also one of the 
orators, and among other things he said: 

We have not seen the last of sectionalism. There are 
those who are even now seeking to array the West against 
the East, and the East against the West. In our vast domain, 
with so many varieties of soil and climate and of production, 
there will continue to be as now those whose visionis cir- 
cumscribed by the boundaries of their own region, unable to 
see that through diversity and consequent interchange all are 
made more rich and prosperous and happy. Enemies abroad 
will no doubt again seek to embroil us in sectional strife. 
Envy and malice and vaulting ambition will again for selfish 
ends seek to divide us. They will not succeed. (Applause.) 
Should secession be again seriously attempted a million of 
men will spring to arms, and we will again realize the ma- 
jestic power of our great war song as all the patriotic people 
once more break forth in the refrain of 

The Union forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah ! 
Down with the traitor, up with the star, 


While we rally round the flag, boys, rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 








The forging of recommendations, press notices, and testi- 
monials is not unknown in the musical profession. Mr. Van 
der Stucken once came near being taken in by a young pianist 
who brought with him letters from Saint-Saens and a half 
dozen other celebrities. On the strength of these testimo- 
nials Mr. Van der Stucken agreed to let him play at one of 
his concerts. At a preliminary rehearsal the young pianist 
blundered fearfully, but excused himself on the ground of 
illness. At the regular rehearsal he made a dismal effort to 
keep up with the orchestra. After the rehearsal the con- 
ductor sent for him. 4 

‘‘Young man,” said Mr. Van der Stucken, ‘‘ it is too bad 
that your thumb is so seriously injured.” G3 

‘My thumb, why there is nothing the matter with it.” _ 

‘‘Young man, your thumb is badly strained. Skating is 
good. You are fond of skating. You slipped. You do not 
play tomorrow night.” 

the protege of Saint-Saens was then informed that he was 
the John Owen O’Conor of pianists and that he could not be 
allowed to disgrace himself at that particular concert. The 

outh departed, but shortly afterwards his parents, with tears 
in their eyes, visited the heartless conductor. They told him 
that their son had bought a revolver and was dangerous. 
They begged him to reconsider. Mr. Van der Stucken told 
them his ultimatum. ‘‘Either your son’s thumb is strained, 
or else he is too helplessly bad a pianist to appear. One of 
the two will be given to the papers. You can decide which 
one is best for your son.” 

The pianist’s thumb was injured, vide Sun, Herald, World, 
Recorder, Times, etc., of that date. 








Music is not, indeed, like painting, an imitative art, but 
applies itself, like architecture, directly to the imagination, 
without the intervention of any kind of imitation. 
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TYROLIAN. 


PAUL BEAUMONT. 


Allegretto grazioso. 
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LeaDING is better than driving, and leading should be only 
another name for developing. The greatest triumph of a 
teacher, says Ehlert, does not consist in transferring a pupil 
into a likeness of himself, but in showing him the path to 
become his own individual self. 


Some of the definitions given by pupils in examination 
would be amusing if it were not that they indicate faulty 
teaching, which is not an amusing subject. ‘‘ Melody,” said 
a candidate in a recent examination, ‘‘is playing in one key; 
harmony is playing in all the keys together.” 


THE question was once asked of Demosthenes what was 
the chief part of an orator. He answered, Action; what 
next? Action; what next again? Action. Substitute ‘‘pian- 
ist’’ for ‘‘orator,” and ‘‘practice” for ‘‘action,” and a very 
good hint will be evolved for i students. 


ELSEWHERE We give some account of the Root Memorial 
Concerts held in Chicago July 4. We would also call atten- 


tion to some remarks in another column on the subject of 


the Memorial Monument. The movement to commemo- 
rate the useful life and work of Dr. Root should not be 
allowed to lag a moment. 


Tue VisiTor is constantly receiving hearty commendation 
from teachers and musicians of note in regard to its literary 
and musical contents. ‘‘Almost as good as a teacher” is a 
frequent testimonial. It might also be said that its music 
almost supplies the place of a music-store to those teachers 
who are remote from publishing centers. 


QUINTILLIAN Observed that men, even when alone, lighten 
their labors by song, however rude it may be. Another way 
of expressing this thought is used by another old writer who 
says of music that it oils the wheels of care. In these latter 
days we are beginning to see that music has a larger mission 
than just to make a person feel happy. It makes him well, 
and it ought therefore to make him better. 
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From the London Musical Herald we learn that owing to 
imperfect acquaintance with the meaning of native words, 
the missionaries sometimes make very queer translations. 
For instance, on the Congo, ‘‘Lord, dismiss us’ was trans- 
lated by a word which virtually means ‘‘ Lord, kick us out, 
and ‘‘Go, labor on,”’ became ‘‘Go, blunder on.”’ 


In reference to the note in July Etude about Mathews’ 
‘*Graded Materials’’ we have only to say that this now 
famous set of books represents the latest and best thought 
and ripest experience of the editor. Mr. Mathews had 
previously done something in this general direction which 
he called ‘‘Graded Studies,’’ but the work was a first at- 
tempt, and, like all pioneer work, left much room for im- 
provement, and ‘‘ Graded Materials’’ is the improvement. 


Mary ANDANTE, a character in Mr. Geo. H. Rowe's ‘* Young 
Folks’ Musical History Club,” at one of the club meetings 
read the following item concerning national airs: The na- 
tional airs of great countries are short, while those of little 
countries are very long. For instance, ‘‘God save the Queen’ 
has only fourteen measures, the Russian hymn sixteen meas- 
ures, and ‘‘Hail Columbia” has twenty-eight measures. 
Siam’s national hymn has seventy-six measures, Uruguay’s 
has seventy measures, Chile's has forty-six measures, while 
San Marino, the smallest republic in the world, has the longest 
national hymn. An exception, the national hymn of China, 
is so long that the people have to take a half holiday when 
they want to hear it. 


Ir is with the deepest sorrow that we announce the death 
of our friend Thomas Richards, who was well known to the 
VisiTor readers as our Chicago correspondent. He had been 
for many years and was at the time of his death one of the 
salesmen of the Chicago branch of The John Church Com- 
pany, where he was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 
A letter to one of the Chicago papers from a friend at his 
mother’s home, Knoxville, Tenn., where he died, is such a 
worthy tribute to genial ‘‘Tom”’ that we can not refrain 
from printing it: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 1806 

Presto, Chicago, lil 

GENTLEMEN Mr. Thomas Richards died in this city Saturday, July 4th, at 
11:15 Pp. M., and as he has a great many friends throughout the country | 
hasten to notify you. He was thirty-five years of age. He was formerly a 
dealer in pianos and organs in this city. Some years ago he went to Savan- 
nah, Ga., where he was connected with Ludden & Bates Southern Music 
House for five years, afterwards moving to Chicago, accepting a position with 


Brainard & Sons, where he remained but a short time, receiving a fine offer 
from The John Church Co., and serving them faithfully in the piano depart- 
ment as assistant to Mr. French, until he was compelled by ill health to resign 
his position and return to his home, knowing that it was but a short time until 
the dread disease, consumption, with which he was afflicted, would take away 
his life. Tom Richards had the happy faculty of making a great many friends 
He was an earnest, conscientious man in his work, and together with his 
capabilities as a salesman he was a fine pianist. Many will remember the 
genial boy who looked after the interests of the Everett exhibits at the World’s 
Fair. His funeral will take place this afternoon at 4 o’clock 
Very truly, F. E. McArtHur 


Mr. LUTHER WHITING Mason, the well-known musical edu- 
cator, died at Buckfield, Maine, July 14. Mr. Mason has 
been a prominent figure in musical matters relating to public 
schools for many years, and has done much to advance the 
interests of common-school music throughout the land. Mr. 
Mason was born in Turner, Me., April 2, 1828. In 1853 he 
became superintendent of music in the schools of Louisville, 
where he first introduced singing by rote and then by note 
into all the departments of the schools. He afterwards came 
to Cincinnati, and was equally successful in this city. But 
he was not satisfied with his attainments, and in 1860, we 
believe it was, he went to North Reading, Mass., to attend 
the Normal Musical Institute of which Drs. Mason, Bradbury 
and Root were the principals. It was here that the present 
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editor of the Vistror first met him, Mr. Mason being the oldest 
and we the youngest member of that famous school. We 
there formed an acquaintance and friendship we valued high- 
ly, and which terminated only with Mr. Mason’s death. He 
was for fourteen years teacher of music in the Boston Public 
Schools, and went from there to Japan at the request of the 
Mikado to introduce ‘‘ Yankee music”’ into that country. 
But we understand that Mr. Mason never considered this 
venture much of a success on account of the radical difference 
of the Japanese scale. His later years were spent in visiting 
institutes, conventions, etc., in the interest of music in the 
public schools. 

Music in the court-room is becoming quite a frequent oc- 
currence. It will be remembered that Theodore Thomas 
once caused some of his musicians to perform before a New 
York judge in defense of a suit in which he was engaged 
with the New York Musical Union. His example has since 
been followed by others in similar cases. The latest court 
concert was that given by Mr. L. M. French, of Chicago, 
before Judge Showalter, in the case of The John Church Com- 
pany against Geo. P. Bent for infringement of patent. The 
Chicago Tribune thus reported the entertainment: 

Piano music varied the program in Judge Showalter’s court 
Friday afternoon. It was a portion of Judge Bond’s exhibit 
before the court in the argument on the alleged infringement 
of a patent piano device of the Everett Co., the device en- 
abling a player to imitate the music of a harp, guitar, man- 
dolin or banjo, and L. M. French gave an imitation of all the 
instruments, winding up with a negro song to a banjo ac- 
companiment. 

Judge Showalter is a Kentuckian, and when the rollicking 
negro song and the twang of a banjo rang out in the court- 
room he kept time with his pencil, and never even frowned 
when the audience gave the player a round of applause. 

He permitted an encore. 


THE ROOT MEMORIAL. 


T is now one year ago this month that the startling news 
flashed over the wires from Bailey Island, Maine, that Dr. 
Root had passed away. 

Probably no other American Musician was so honored in 
life or regretted at death. The thousands of testimonials and 
letters from all parts of America, and from England as well, 
were but faint indications of the hold Dr. Root had upon all 
classes of people. 

It was fitting that when the people had somewhat re- 
covered from the first shock of the news of his sudden taking 
off an effort should be made to perpetuate the memory 
of the great war-song writer by a suitable memorial, and 
that this memorial should take the form of a statue or mon- 
ument, to be placed in one of the beautiful parks of the city 
of his adoption, where all of his war songs were written. 

We have repeatedly called attention to this project and 
invited the cooperation of our readers. Chicago has done 
well, but it has not yet done enough; and if it had, we be- 
lieve that there are a large number of Dr. Root’s friends and 
admirers all over this country who would be glad to contrib- 
ute, if it were known generally that small donations would 
be acceptable. 

We believe that it is preferable (and so considered by 
these having the memorial in charge) that there be many 
contributors of small amounts, rather than a few who might 
give large sums. The monument should be the testimonial 
of a grateful people the country over, rather than the gift 
of the city of Chicago. 

Some time ago the memorial committee requested the 
editor of the Visiror to invite the assistance of convention 
and singing-class teachers throughout the country. He 
was very glad to do this and the response was most hearty. 
He was not able to address all engaged in the work, and 


therefore takes this occasion to suggest that a special effort 
be made by assembly, convention and class teachers, and 
all others who are willing, in this way, to acknowledge the 
help they have received from this ‘‘ Master of the Musicians,’’ 
to contribute, and invite their pupils to contribute, some 
sum, no matter how small, to this worthy object. 

Convention men would find it a popular movement to 
devote one day of each convention to Dr. Root’s music, 
with the object of raising funds for the monument. The 
pupils would like it, and the people would certainly ap- 
prove of and sustain any such movement. The various 
‘*Chautauquas” would find it a taking card to do the same, 
and we hope the musical directors of these summer assem- 
blies will take kindly to this suggestion and see that it is 
carried out. 

It is a lamentable fact that the world at large is slow to 
acknowledge genius and good work in substantial, tangible 
form. There is at first a feeling of great regret at the taking 
off of a hero—a sense of personal as well as national loss, fol- 
lowed by an earnest (at the time) desire to do something to 
commemorate the virtues of the dead. As the sad event re- 
cedes into the past the keen edge of grief wears off, and 
other duties crowd in day by day and cover up the once 
burning resolve and good intention. 

Let it not be so in this case. Dr. Root will not be for- 
gotten and his monument will be built. If we know any- 
thing at all of Dr. Root, we know that while he would him- 
self deprecate the idea of a monument to one who “just 
did the best he could,” yet we believe that if he knew such 
a thing was to be done he would prefer it to be the result of 
loving though small contributions of the thousands who have 
sung his music and been helped by his teaching. 


CITY NOTES. 


Mr. C. C. Washburne, the basso, is visiting in Quincy, Ill. 
He does not return tothe College of Music. 


The Presto (Chicago) of July 2 prints a fine portrait of 
Mr. Frank A. Lee, President and General Manager of The 
John Church Company. 


Mrs. Chapman Johnson and Mr. Will Breed were united 
in marriage last month. The favorite pianiste will continue 
her piano recitals in the fall. 


Put-in-Bay seems to be a favorite resort of Cincinnati mu- 
sicians. Messrs. Ehrgott, Andres, Kieserling, and others, 
are already there, and more are going this month. 


Mrs. Annie Norton Hartdegen is traveling in Europe as 
the guest of Mrs. Gibson. She will return to her post as 
precentor of the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church in the early fall. 


Mr. John B. Trevor, formerly president of The John Church 
Co., and his family, who have been abroad for two years, 
were due on the Pacific coast the first of this month. They 
will not return to Cincinnati till fall. 


‘‘Popular Music for the Summer Season” and ‘“‘ Imperial 
Guitars, Mandolins, Violins, etc.,” are the names of two very 
artistic booklets, recently issued by The John Church Co., 
which may be had free upon application. They are very 
** stylish.” 


Miss Baur’s Conservatory of Music is, we understand, to 
have a new and commodious building erected for it by Mr. 
Burkhardt, who owns its present building. It will have 
every convenience for teaching, including a fine concert- 
room and organ. 


Benj. Guckenberger came up from Birmingham (Ala.) last 
month, with the Elks of that city, for a short visit. He reports 
musical matters in fine condition in the South, and that the 




























































people are eager for the best music. His Conservatory has 
had a very successful year, and has a large number of pupils 
enrolled for the coming season. 


A New York trade journal credits Mrs. Rawson with a 
fine report of the May Festival Chorus of our city, and says 
of Tecla Vigna that he will return from Italy in the fall to re- 
sume his duties at the College of Music. How the New 
Yorker, like the baby-farmer in ‘‘ Pinafore,” has ‘‘ mixed 
those children up!” 


HERE AND THERE. 


Mr. H. H. Johnson has been reelected Music Supervisor 
of the Public Schools of Mansfield, O. 


Mr. Geo. H. Rowe has been appointed Vice-President for 
Texas of the National Music-Teachers’ Association. Prof. 
Rowe's headquarters are now at Ennis, Texas. 


Mr. Bernard Hemmersbach, formerly of the College of Mu- 
sic, Cincinnati, has become connected with the Chicago Piano 
College. He is now in Germany, but will begin his duties 
at the College in September. 


Mr. Benj. Guckenberger, of the Birmingham Conservatory 
of Music, and Miss Amy Whaley, a recent graduate, gave a 
concert at Pomeroy, O., Miss Whaley’s home, last month, 
which was very enthusiastically spoken of by the local 
papers. 


A musical convention was held at Portland, Ind., from 
June 29 to July 3, under the direction of W. F. Pontius, who 
had the assistance of Mrs. Charles F. Allen, Mrs. W. L. 
Ferris, Mr. W. F. Giffe, and Louis D. Eichorn. The chorus 
numbered 125 voices. 


At the Denver meeting of the Music-Teachers’ National 
Association the following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, H. W. Greene, New York; secretary, 
H. S. Perkins, Chicago; treasurer, F. A. Parker, Madison, 
Wis.; executive committee, R. Huntington Woodman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Frank Herbert Tubbs, New York, Louis 
Arthur Russell, Newark; program committee, Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Gerritt Smith, and John Cornelius Gregg, all of New 
York City. It has been decided to hold the next conven- 
tion in New York city in July, 1897. 


CURRENT NOTES. 

Schubert wrote 1,200 songs. 

Madame Schumann was buried at Bonn by her husband's 
side. 

Ffrangcon Davies will visit America in the fall for a six 
months’ concert tour. 

Leoncavallo, the composer of ‘‘ Pagliacci,” is to visit this 
country late in the fall. 

Massenet has finished the score of a new opera, which he 
has named ‘‘ Cendrillon.” 

Sousa has taken to the bicycle. It will undoubtedly fur- 
nish him with new inspiration for his marches. 


It is stated that the celebrated tenor Tamagno will retire 
from the stage and devote himself, like Verdi, to agriculture. 


Anton Rubinstein left a voluminous work, containing not 
only his opinions on musical subjects but also reminiscences 
of the more important events of his life. 

The Chicago Orchestra Association has been asked to 
father a new choral society now being formed. Theodore 
Thomas will be the musical director, with Arthur Mees as 
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choirmaster, and the public appearances of the chorus will 
be made in connection with the concert of the orchestra as 
part of the regular programs, though special concerts may 
be given. 


Mr. Edouard Hesselberg, late of the Conservatory of Music, 
Utica, N. Y., will, upon his return from Europe, go to Den- 
ver to take charge of the music department of the University 
in that city. . 


W. T. Best, the celebrated organist, of Liverpool, Eng., 
has been confined to his bed for six months. Just previous 
to his attack he was contemplating a visit to America, where 
he would have been heartily welcomed. 


Isaac N. Camp, president of the Estey & Camp Piano and 
Organ Company, a gentleman well known and much hon- 
ored in the music trade, died suddenly July 12 at Lake 
Geneva, Ill., where he had gone to spend the summer. 


August W. Hoffman's new opera, ‘‘The Red Fez,” to 
which we have previously alluded, was successfully pro- 
duced at St. Louis June 22 and two weeks following. The 
local papers contained very flattering notices of the opera. 
Mr. Hoffman has our congratulations. We regret that we 
were unable to accept the composer's cordial invitation to be 
present at the premiere. 


‘* Mandarin Zune” is the name of a new opera by Band- 
master Reeves, of Providence, R. |. It received its first pub- 
lic performance at Crescent Park, Providence. The Journal 
Says of it: ‘‘From the opening scene on the quay to the 
finale there is not a dull line in the book, nor a lag in the 
rippling, pleasing quality of the music. Its tuneful numbers 
will become popular favorites and be whistled by the small 
boy on the street. It is a noteworthy production. 


A COMPLIMENT FROM HAYDN. 
W. F. GATES. 


N a broad course of musical reading one is continually com- 
ing across scathing criticisms and slighting remarks made 
by the great musicians concerning each other's works. But 
it is natural, perhaps, that men of so great genius should see 
the world through their own spectacles and not feel like al- 
lowing another man credit for seeing it through his. 

But on the other hand we have many instances showing 
the thorough appreciation some have had for the works of 
others, and for the promise they gave of greater things. 
Haydn was one of the best dispositioned men, and from him 
we would naturally expect to hear pleasant things and gentle 
criticisms. 

When Cherubini first met Haydn, in Vienna, in 1805, the 
latter was 73 years of age, while Cherubini was still in the 
forties, and just beginning to compose the works that made 
him famous. The old veteran handed to the younger man 
one of his latest compositions, remarking: 

‘*Permit me to style myself your musical father, and to 
call you my son.” 

No greater compliment could have been paid the younger 
man. Encouraged and impressed by Haydn’s friendliness, 
Cherubini could not on parting restrain his tears. 


WILSON G. SMITH, 


the well-known teacher and composer, writes to our pub- 
lishers, concerning some recent publications, as follows: 
The ‘‘Steibelt Studies” are issued in elegant style. | am 
much gratified to see the aftistic excellence of your recent 
publications, and can assure you that you will have the 
appreciation of teachers for such fine editions. 

“The Edition Church” equals in artistic excellence any 
edition extant, and | congratulate you upon your enterprise.” 
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LANGUAGE AND MUSIC. 


N a recent letter from Paris to a New York journal, Miss 
Fannie Edgar Thomas has the following criticism on care- 
less speaking and singing. 
If we dressed as we speak, what slovens we would look! 
Just see: 
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If you experiment you will find that you make the words 
in this first list back in the jaws or about the roots of the 
tongue, while the circle about the mouth remains still and 
idle. The whole speaking machine is flabby and negligent, 
or stiff and impassable. 

You can not say ‘‘ex-cel-lent” and look the same as when 
you call it ‘‘ex-elunt.” You can not speak that second list 
of words without arousing a certain alertness in lip corners, 
cheeks, tongue, palate, etc. 

It is as the difference between sitting talking in a parlor, 
huddled down in your overcoat, your hands in your pockets 
and feet thrust out; or, with overcoat on the rack in the 
hall, you sit upright, alert, hands free, every motion full of 
lightness, grace, life. 

You have seen men talking, have you not, who, except 
for the little shaded buzz emanating, might easily be 
imagined not to be speaking at all? They will converse an 
hour on live topics, too, without once changing that silent, 
inflexible mask of cheeks and lips. When their daughters 
have this same still mask it is often liable to be even more 
stiff, hard and inexpressive. With thinking women it is a 
stern intellectuality; with those who do not think at all it 
is an empty stiffness, like a new advertising board not yet 
written upon. 

As singers they never get any applause worth caring 
for, and the facial inflexibility is a big half of the trouble. 

Half the reason why people do not speak English well is 
because of muscle inactivity (which becomes inflexibility). 
Half the reason why people do not sing English well is be- 
cause they do not speak English. Half the reason why they 
do not sing French is because they can not sing English. 
Face massage is what half you girls need before you try to 
talk to people in song. 

The Latins have this advantage. Heredity, habits, and lan- 
guage unite to give them, not softness necessarily, but mus- 
cle activity, which means life, even when there is no action. 

A Neapolitan girl's mouth speaks when she is asleep. 
These French faces always look ready to spring into play, 
even when the expression is hard and unsympathetic and 
the features in repose. 

It is not at all a question of motion which is the American 
woman's idea of expression; it is inside activity. 


Calvé will talk fifteen minutes without action. But what 
a landscape she is! It is not outside motion, but habitual 
inside alertness that gives this peculiar expression of vivacity, 
which is one of the chief attractions of the French woman. 
American activity tires because so much of it is false and 
misplaced gyration. The French activity is captivating, be- 
cause it is all a natural consequence of an unconscious inward 
alertness. A great part of this alertness is due to the man 
ner of their language. 

You say for instance, Nu-pole-yun, and the quickest witted 
Frenchman can not even devise or guess what you intended 
to say. The word has four distinct syllables, 4-6-a-6, and 
unless you take up and use the four you are as liable to be 
asking the price of fish as pronouncing the name of a general. 

How the coachman here stares when the girls tell him 
drive to ‘‘r'riv'ly” instead of ‘‘ree-vo-lee,”” each syllable 
topped off with the trim, regular equality of sewing-machine 
stiches. 

Indeed this is why the chatter of French women sounds 
just like the clicking whirr of a sewing machine, and ours 
like the easy drone of the rolling-pin. It is not a question 
of taste; it is a matter of necessity. The syllables must all 
be heard, and must be divided by exactly regular intervals 
to say what the word means. If you drop a sound or change 
it you are as liable to say ‘‘I will kill you tonight” as ‘‘I am 
going down town.”’ 

They have got to be alert to do it right. They must 
hustle to get all their syllables done, and they must get in 
all the sounds. And this is largely what gives to all of them 
that brisk, bracing way which leads to liveliness and which 
we call ‘‘ gay.” 


HOW TO PRACTICE. 
LOUIS LOMBARD. 


Te play or sing a new work well you should begin by 
dissecting it. First, read and enunciate the verses clear- 
ly, giving their full meaning, and adding later the facial ex- 
pression and the gesticulations. After this, attention should 
be turned to the musical side—the notation, the slightest de- 
tails of expression. Unusual skips should be practiced of- 
ten. You ought to try the accompaniment by itself. These 
things done well one by one, might then be executed alto- 
gether. In playing or singing, always listen to one’s self. 
The most important thing to attain is a fine tone-quality, and 
this can only be gained by constantly imagining a better color 
of tone than you produce, while, at the same time, endeav- 
oring to create such an ideal. Some will say it is a great 
task to practice in so thorough a manner. But if you do not 
study thus, you might better not study at all; you would then 
save your time and money. Do you think it takes just as 
many minutes to play two hours carelessly as to play with 
carer I can prove to you it seems to take more of them. 
Have you not noticed how time drags if you are watching 
the clock instead of centering all your energies upon your 
work? 

You can not learn too soon to love hard work. It is the 
only kind that is fruitful. Never be discouraged because 
anyone plays or sings better than you do. The only reason 
may be, this one has practiced better. Let your instruments 
be always in perfect tune and of the best tone-qualities. 
Conquer some new difficulty daily. Never do anything aim- 
lessly. Never trifle with your instrument. Do not play 
that which the teacher has not suggested, and still less, that 
which he forbids. Would you go to a doctor and then take 
the medicine you happen to like the taste of, and reject the 
one he gave you? What would be the use of going to him? 

When you perform a composition, instead of going through 
its entire length, always stumbling over the same difficulties, 
mark those hard passages and play them frequently in pro- 
portion as they are difficult. If an arpeggio is in itself twen- 
ty times harder than the remainder of the piece, you should 
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play it twenty consecutive times before proceding to the 
next measure. You can not go too often over the same un- 
conquered spot. Paderewski has frequently played the same 
short run hundreds of times without intermission. A great 
singer, who was praised for her wonderful gift of trill, said, 
‘‘If you practiced trilling as many hours during many years 
as I have, you, too, would trill as | do." When a passage 
is ten times harder than another, why not play it ten times 

more? Ifa finger be weaker, why not use it oftener to raise 
its strength to that of the stronger fingers? That is genius— 
the power for taking pains. You can not exercise this fac- 
ulty too much, and you will be amply repaid for your sacri- 
fice by the resultant talent. 

Be your own teachers at home by listening to yourselves, 
being very strict and critical concerning your own work. 
You will derive almost as much advantage as if the teacher 
were with you all the time. Always be careful. A neat ex- 
ecution is the only kind that can bear fruit. The oftener you 
practice in aslovenly manner the more deeply will that habit 
be impressed in your technique. Slow practice is the basis 
of all good execution. Always scrutinize a piece thoroughly 
before beginning it. Pupils often start and suddenly stop 
merely because they had not looked at the signature. Nev- 
er be angry with your instrument. It does not care a fig 
about your feelings. | would warn you to pay strict attention 
to rests when practicing alone. If you acquire the reckless 
way of stealing the time of rests, you will find yourselves 
in trouble when performing with other musicians. 


PROGRAM MUSIC TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


YROGRAM music is popularly supposed to be a late inven- 

tion, but in a recent English publication on the history 

of the pianoforte sonata is found descriptions of program 

music as it existed two centuries or more ago. THE VISITOR 
gives herewith a few extracts as noted by Mr. Hadden. 

In dealing with Johann Kuhnau, the German musician, 
who wrote the first pianoforte (or rather harpsichord) sonata 
two hundred years ago, Mr. Shedlock, the author, presents 
us with some very curious extracts from a set of ‘‘Bible 
Sonatas” written by the same composer, which come verv 
near to being the earliest specimens of genuine ‘‘ program 
music” in existence. It is true that some tentative efforts in 
the way of descriptive music had been made before Kuhnau's 
day. In the so-called ‘‘Queen Elizabeth Virginal Book,”’ for 
example, there is a fantasia by John Munday, who died in 
1630, in which we have an attempted description of weather, 
good and bad. Again, Froberger, who died in 1667, is said 
to have been able, on the clavier, to ‘‘describe incidents, 
ideas, and feelings,” while Buxtehude (died 1707) is known 
to have written a set of suites for clavier, now lost, in which 
he represented the nature and characteristics of the planets. 

But Kuhnau goes far beyond these early innovators. Each 
of his Bible Sonatas is founded on a Scriptural subject which 
he endeavors, and in some cases with considerable success, 
to picture for us musically. One sonata is entitled “The 
fight between David and Goliath.” It opens with a bold 
section intended, as we learn from a superscription, to rep- 
resent the bravado of Goliath. There is a characteristic 
theme for the giant himself ; a palpitating quaver movement 
expresses the terror of the Israelites; and a little pastoral 
movement stands for the courage of David and his confi- 
dence in God. Then we get a tone-picture of the encounter: 
the heavy tread of the Philistine is heard in the bass, while 
semiquaver passages, evolved from a figure in the preceding 
movement, evidentiy portray the spirited youth. One real- 
istic bar, as the composer himself points out, represents the 
slinging of the stone which smote the giant in the forehead ; 
and after that we have the ‘‘ Goliath Falls” in music. Here, 
surely, is a notable specimen of program music! But Mr. 
Shedlock’s extracts show that while the music is real- 
istic, it is not in the least ridiculous. Some of the other 
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sonatas present us with a very different kind of picture: the 
murriage of Jacob, for example. Fancy trying to depict in 
music a seven years’ service for a wife! Kuhnau makes the 
the attempt, and he does it by making his music an expres- 
sion of effort and fatigue. Here and there of course there 
are sprightly bars, which must be taken as representing the 
happy moments when the lovers meet. One point should 
be noted: the composer naively orders the section descrip- 
tive of the wedding festivities to be repeated later on to 
illustrate the second marriage of Jacob with the beloved 
Rachel. It reminds one of Hamlet's apology for his mother’s 
brief widowhood: ‘‘ Thrift, thrift, Horatio.” Really, some 
enterprising publisher might do worse than give us a new 
edition of these Bible Sonatas. Think how suitable they 
would be for Sundays! 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Palmer’s Class Method of Teaching the Rudiments of Musi By Dr. H 
R. Palmer 


This is undoubtedly the most complete and comprehensive teaching method 
ever published. It represents a vast amount of thought and investigatior 
covering, as it does, every detail of the subject. It is so complete that teachers 
who are yet distrustful of their own powers can use the exac t words of these 
lessons in teaching, while others of more experience will find on every page 

hints and suggestions of incalculable value. A teacher abe ‘eke i careful 
study of his subject before appearing before his class, as all good teachers do, 
and who uses the explanations and demonstrations of this ‘‘ Class Method 


can not fail of success. This Method and Palmer’s Manual, which is 


to it, but more especially prepared for the Palmer-Curtis Seri f Musi 
Readers, may justly be considered the crowning events in Dr. Palme lite 
work, 


The Model Music Course for Public Schools, by Broekhoven and Gantvoort 
is thus spoken of by Mr. C. S. Morrison, Director Normal University 
Fayette, Ohio 

The john Church Company sent me the ‘‘ Model Music Course | have 
always used the Mason Readers and Charts, and think they are all right. But 

after using them and giving the ‘‘ Natural Readers ”’ and your Readers both a 

thorough (and of course) a critical examination, | can truthfully say that | 

think your readers far in advance of either of the others 


Your arrangements of grade are seemingly perfection, the melodies are cl " 1- 
like and musical, the poetry the kind to give the child a good unde Tsta 
of vocal principles, accent, rhythm, etc., and besides is what the « id cal 
comprehend. While the melodies suit the words, the words suit the lodie 

My vocal teacher in the college is also the musical instructor in t publi 
schools, and we have both given your books a thorough examination and 
think they are the best and most practical of any on the market for publ 
sc hool purposes 

| write you this to congratulate you on your extra good work, and think 


you may well be proud of what you have accomplished 
1 also think that when one is so deserving, teachers who see the good work 
should do all in their power to help establish such works 
C. S. Morrison 


‘ The Balance of Act in Singing.” By J. S. Barlow, Principal of Music De 
partment in Grant University, Athens, Penn. This is a neat little book by 
a practical teacher, treating of the following subjects in detail: Balance of Act 
Production, The Coup de Glotte, Breathing in Singing, Articulation, et 
etc The author states his views of the above subjects in a clear, sensibl 
manner, and whether or not all voice-teachers will agree with him in his 


clusions, one can not fail to be helped and interested in a perusal of the book 


The Century for June contains ‘‘A Plea for the Poets,” calling attention t 
Professor Cook’s service to literature in the publication of his edition of ‘‘ Shel 
ley’s Defense of Poetry,” The Century says: ‘‘ To sneer at ‘ magazine poetry 
as it is called in the cant of the day, is virtually to sneer at American poetry in 
general, which always has found its channel largely through tl! nonthly 
periodicals and their congeners. To take this magazine as a familiar example 


~and the Century gives more space to verse than any other similar publica 
tion—a careful estimate covering two years shows that five sixths of « n 


tributors have been sufficiently serious in the pursuit of the art to have col 
lected their metrical work into volumes. A review of current Am maga 
zine poetry will show, if not great qualities, at least a fine sense « f rhythm 
and much delicacy, subtlety, intensity, and range These are qualities to be 
encouraged, and it is only to be regretted that in these pages the limitatior 


space do not make practicable a larger hospitality.’ 


‘“* Einfuhrung in die Musik ” (Introduction to Music) is the name of a 
musical work by Adolph Pochhammer, just at hand from H. B chhold, the 
publisher, Frankfort, Germany. It is wholly in German, and contains a sm 
glossary of musical terms, a description of the various scales and keys, not 
tion, etc.: also short sketches of the great composers and their wor ks. and a 
treatise on instrumentation. It is a handy pocketbook for those who read 
German. 
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A natural system of instruction, 
specially prepared for the 


Study of Music in Public Schools, 


By John A. Broekhoven.... - 
16% aon and A. J. Gantvoort. 


Based upon the he ee of Vocal Music and in 
keeping with the needs of CHILD-TRAINING through- 
out the different Periods of Child Life. 

Comprising a series of Readers, with a supplemen- 
tary Manual, for the Primary, Intermediate, Gram 
mar, and High School Grades. 

Carefully Graded and adapted for the twofold pur 
pose of fostering a love for good music, and the 
ability to read words and music at sight. 

Mailing Prices: Primer, 80 cts.; First Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Second Reader, 35 cts.; Third Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Fourth Reader, 45 cts.; Fifth Read- 
er, 45 cts.; Sixth Reader, 45 cts. 

Send for ‘‘ Reviews and Opinions.”’ a pamphlet con- 
taining letters and criticisms from Public School 
Superintendents, Music-teachers, and others. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalognes, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


PRACTICAL HARMONY, 
By CARYL FLORIO. 


The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Thoroughly logical, full in de- 
tail, written in language that any ordinary student 
ean understand. rice $2.00. 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. It covers the whole ground. Price 82.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“A GREAT HIT” 


EL CAPITAN 


A new Comic Opera in three acts. 


.. Book by Charles Klein.. 
MUSIC BY 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


This new work by the world-renowned “ March 
King’’ was written for the DeWolf Hopper Opera 
Company, and was first performed at the Tremont 
Theater, Boston, April 13, and sprang at once into 
popular favor. Itis full of bright, sparkling music, 
such as only Sousa knows how to write, abounds in 
comical situations, and is destined to have a long 
and prosperous ‘run.’ 

The Opera complete, with elegantly colored cover, 
price $2.00. 


Selections from it now ready. 








PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN OHUROH OOMPANY. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Possesses every point 


piano, 


no equal. 
>>> 


CINCINNATI. NEW 
The PALIMER-GURTIS SERIES 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Comprises the Following Works: 


1. Miss E. C. Curtis's ‘‘ Children's Voices, How 
Harmed and How Helped.’’ Price 50 cents. 
Ready. A manual explaining and illustrating a 
method for training children’s voices in classes. 

2. Rote-Songs to accompany Miss Curtis’s book. 
Price 50 cents. 


Sight-singing in Schools,”’ containing full de- 
scriptions and explanations of everything con 
nected with the science of sight-reading, with de 


and teaching each point. Price $1.00. 
rimary Reader. Price 50 cents. 
Second prumery Roe, Price 50 cents. 
First Intermediate Reader. Price 75 cents. 
Second Intermediate Reader. Price 75 cents 
Advanced Reader. Price 75 cents. In prepa 
ration. 

A Set of Vocal Modulators to accompany this 
series of text-books, as follows: 

Palmer’s Scale Model, for primary classes, kinder- 
gartens, etc. Printed from bold type, and large 
enough to be read by a class of 200. Price 75 cents. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No. 1, consisting of a 
central column, showing the principal key, and a 
column on either side illustrating the related keys. 
Price $1.25. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No.2. This has seven 
columns, showing seven keys, illustrating all dia 
tonic and intermediate tones, with letters, sharps 
and flats, ete. Price $2.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“GLOBE. 








This seemingly strange and cabalistic for- 
mvla simply announces the latest publica- 
tion in the Gospel Hymus series of books, 
commonly called the ‘‘ Moody and Sankey | 
Books,’’ of an Excelsior (small type) edi- 
tion, containing the hymns and tunes of | 
all the books of this famous series of sacred | 
songs from No. 1 to No. 6 inclusive. se so» | 
We continue to publish all the other edi- | 
tions as formerly. er, Sg . a 


mail—$758 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





Price of the ‘‘ Excelsior 1 to 6,'’ 85 cts.  f | 
| 


BIGLOW AND MAIN, 


Cincinnatl. New,York. Chicago. New York. 


of merit that can be 
found in any first-class 


and in many points it has 


3. Dr. H.R. Palmer's ‘‘ Manual for Teachers of | 


tailed expositions of the best manner of presenting | 


YORK. 


It is especially admired for its 
Remarkable Beauty and Durability. 
PRE-EMINENT in ARTISTIC TONE QUALITY. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CHICAGO. 





INDISPENSABLE. 


A musical library is not complete unless the fol- 
lowing theoretical works are in it. 


Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony. 

A theory of musical composition from the com 
poser's standpoint. A most complete work, indorsed 
by all the prominent teachers of America. By A. J. 
Goodrich. Price $2.00 


Goodrich’s Musical Analysis. 

A system devised to cultivate theart of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist in the understanding of 
the works of the great composers. By A. J. Goodrich. 
Price $2.00. 





Primer of Masic. 

The first steps in musicianship. By Dr. Wm. Mason 
and W.S. B. Mathews. Boards, 75c. Cloth, $1.00. 
A System of Harmony. 

For teacher and Ata By J. A. Broekhoven 

Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 

Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary 
of Musical Terms, 

With introduction, giving a condensed treatise on 

‘*Musical Form,”’ etc., etc., by W. 8S. B. Mathews and 

Emil Liebling. Price $1.00. 


Musical Copy Book. 
For private or class instruction. By J. R. Murray 
Price 50 cts. 


Rudiments of Music. 
A concise course of instruction in the art of read 
ing music. By J. R. Murray. Price 10 cts. 


Music Tablet, 
With harmony references. Price 26 cts. 
Palmer’s Class Method 
Of Teaching. H.R. Palmer. Price $1.00. 
Palmer's 
Elements of Musical Composition. Price 50 cts. 
Palmer's Theory of Music. 
Practical guide to the study of harmony. Dr. H. R. 
Palmer. Price $1.00. 
Don't. 


A friendly attempt to correct some prevalent errors 
in musical terminology. Dr. G. F. Root. Price 50c. 


Normal Musical Handbook 
For the teaching of notation, voice culture, harmony 
and church music. Dr.G.F. Root. Price $3.00. 


The same in three books. Each $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








